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In a last part Mr. Bajer traces the history of the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Paris. It is to be hoped that the author will be able to publish 
later a fifth part, which he has prepared, and which completes the history 
up to the declaration on maritime law of April 23, 1856. 

In any event, the author is to be sincerely congratulated on this fine 
fruit of his disinterested and painstaking industry. 

Chr. L. Lange. 

War or a United World. By Soterios Nicholson. Washington: The 
Washington Publishing House. 1916. pp. 325. 

The author has in this book given to us a discursive and somewhat 
rambling, I shall not say pedantic, review of ancient Greece, of Italy and 
the Roman Empire, of the Franco-Iberian Peninsula, the British Isles, 
Russia, Germany and Prussia. In Chapter 8 he enumerates the causes 
of the present war as he sees them, and in Chapter 9, the last chapter of 
the book, we are given his views relative to the establishment of peace 
with justice. The writer believes that even from the point of view of 
competition, warfare is neither a necessary nor a desirable factor, "nor 
indeed a prevailing process in nature." It is cooperation which is useful 
and necessary. Patriotism should be something larger than national 
egotism. "States are meant to cooperate in productive activity, in the 
same way as individuals, if they are meant to exist and prosper at all." 

Coming to the point of the whole discussion, we are told that inter- 
national cooperation must "receive embodiment in terms of a federation 
of all the states in the world." It is not proposed that the states shall 
give up their freedom as regards their internal affairs, but a universal 
state, a united world, there must be. The machinery of the federation 
must consist of an international legislative assembly, a judicial tribunal 
and an executive body. Since the executive body is to employ " instru- 
ments of punishment" in terms of economic pressure and of the use of 
armed force, the program of the author is in this regard essentially the 
same as the program of the League to Enforce Peace. We read: 

The use of armed force will be effected whenever occasion arises by the sending of a 
sufficient portion of the Federal army or navy or both to the precincts of the offend- 
ing state and by threatening to compel the latter to comply with law by force. If 
the state refuses to yield, the military force will invade the state, etc. 

In short, it is proposed that the resort to arbitration must be compul- 
sory and the judgment of the court must be binding upon all states. 
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A somewhat careful reading of this book fails to disclose an adequate 
appreciation of The Hague Conferences as law-making bodies. The 
author is evidently unaware of the work already accomplished in behalf 
of an international judiciary. The difference between judicial, arbitral 
and other methods of composition is not recognized. The question of 
sanctions has received short shrift for the reason that the author makes 
the common mistake of drawing his analogies from the municipal rather 
than from the international field, or from the experiences of our own 
Supreme Court with its decisions as between States. 

Arthur Deerin Call. 

Kriegfuhrende Staaten als Schuldner und Glaubiger feindlicher Staats- 
angehoriger. By Wilhelm Kaufmann. Berlin: J. Guttentag's Ver- 
lag. 1915. pp. 86. 

The science of international law has labored to create a body of rules 
to regulate, as far as can be, the conduct of war; and it has in a brief 
time achieved the seemingly 'impossible, namely, the recognition on 
the part of nations that war is a legal relation, a law-regulated status. 
The modern interdependence of states and peoples is as vital in the 
realm of finance as elsewhere. Hence, upon the outbreak of war, bellig- 
erent states often find themselves debtors or creditors for enormous 
sums, of enemy subjects. What are the rules of law governing the 
mutual rights and duties of belligerent states and enemy subjects in 
respect of these obligations? Professor Kaufmann shows, in this sharply 
reasoned monograph, that the manifold effects of war upon these obliga- 
tions extend even to third parties and that national as well as inter- 
national law come into play. In general, the relations of the parties 
are in the first instance governed by the international law of war, but 
also, in so far as this law is imperfect or permits it, to a large extent by 
the national law of the belligerents. In this connection Professor Kauf- 
mann reiterates the theory, of which he is a vigorous champion, that 
individuals are the subjects of international law; hence if the rules of 
international law may fairly be regarded as immediately applicable 
between the enemy subject and the debtor (or creditor) state, no na- 
tional law of either belligerent state can legally alter or destroy the in- 
dividual's rights or duties under international law. 

The author examines at length the authority of a belligerent state to 
suspend payment of its obligations to enemy subjects, as he states 



